THE   MAN  FROHMAN

great impression on me. I resolved then never to have
my photograph taken if I could help it/'

Once when Frohman and A. L. Erlanger were in Lon-
don he received the usual request to be photographed
by a newspaper camera man. The two magnates looked
something alike in that they had a more or less Napo-
leonic cast of face. Frohman, who always saw a joke
in everything, hatched a scheme by which Erlanger was
to be photographed for him. The plan worked admi-
rably, and pictures of Erlanger suddenly began to ap-
pear all over London labeled "Charles Frohman."

He could be gracious, however, in his refusal to be
photographed. One bright afternoon he was watching
the races at Henley when he was approached by R. W.
MacFarlane, of New York, who had been on the Froh-
man staff. MacFarlane asked if he could take a photo-
graph of Frohman and give it to his niece, who was
traveling with him.

"No," said the manager, "but you can take a picture
of your niece and I will pose her for it*"

Frohman's shyness led to what is in many respects
the most remarkable of the countless anecdotes about
him. It grew out of his illness. In 1913 he had a
severe attack of neuritis in London. Although his
friends urged him to go and see a doctor, he steadfastly
refused. He dreaded physicians just as he dreaded
photographers.

One day Barrie came to see him at his rooms at the
Savoy, Frohman was in such intense pain that the
Scotch author said:

"Frohman, it is absurdJor you not to see a doctor.
You simply must have medical attention. As a matter
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